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A COMING OF AGE 
(THe Catuoxic Socian GUILD). 


T is pathetic to see a young life coming of age 
I merely to die. It is tragic if the death is due to 
the indifference and neglect of those who have brought 
the young life into being, and are responsible for its 
continuance. There is some danger that this year 
English Catholics may be, not merely witnesses of 
such a domestic tragedy, but actually the villains of 
the piece. 

The Catholic Social Guild comes of age this year. 
At its annual meeting, just held in Oxford, it assem- 
bled its friends for the customary rejoicings. But the 
debutante was found to be seriously ill, sick almost to 
death. Instead of congratulations and good wishes 
for the future, there was to be heard a thin, tired voice 
uttering what sounds perilously like a valedictory 
death-bed speech. : 

‘ Last year,’ it said, ‘ we made a loss of £86. This 
year itis £85. The surplus of £74 on the old balance 
sheet has disappeared and become a deficit of £11. 
Our expenditure cannot be reduced below its present 
amount if any sort of organisation and propaganda is 
to be maintained. Our income is below that—our 
regular income from subscriptions very much below 
that. Whether we meet again here will depend upon 
whether we survive the crisis by increasing our income. 
If the Guild goes, the Democrat goes, the Year Book 
goes, and eventually the Workers’ College also goes.’ 

The Catholic Workers’ College, be it observed, is 
the healthiest organ in the life of the Catholic Social 
Guild. It was not to the Guild, as one press notice 
implies, but to the College alone, that the Treasurer 
was referring when he said that ‘ the position is really 
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better than it looks.’ The College presents a separ- 
ate balance sheet of its own, which this year shows a 
loss of £252. But as a small part of its expenditure 


: has been virtual investment, the facts are slightly more 
M cheerful than the figures. The main fact, however, is oni 
ri far from cheerful : the College depends on the parent ide 
x Guild for its existence, and the Guild, after some pot 
| years of gradual decline, is now at a serious crisis, one 
rn hanging between life and death. the 
z The tragedy that threatens is much graver than some rig 
i may suppose. It must be averted if Catholicism is to cot 
: make any real progress in England. It can be averted, lie 
and surely will be, unless, contrary to appearances, wo 
English Catholicism is very rotten at the core. There hut 
are many signs that the Church is rapidly gaining wil 
ground in England. Many of these, it must be ad. 
mitted, are material signs and therefore superficial. ma 
The Social Guild during the coming year will provide any 
a test ‘case showing whether the material development — all 
has or has not been accompanied by a thinning out of FF de; 


spiritual quality. The Guild depends ina very special — the 





way upon the spiritual quality of Catholicism in this acc 

country. It is founded upon study circles and re- & wil 

treats. If such things fail, then ‘with desolation is wh 

the land made desolate, for there is none that thinketh wil 

in the heart.’ ple 

The Restoration of the Hierarchy eighty years ago mi; 

was interpreted by many Englishmen as a move on the Er 

part of Catholics to reclaim temporal power and wealth her 

in England. The new Archbishop of Westminster mc 

was supposed to have designs upon Westminster [ter 

i, Abbey. Wiseman reassured its Anglican Chapter that : thi 
‘This splendid monument, its treasures of art and its ras 
fitting endowments, form not the part of Westminster which | thi 


will interest me.... Close under the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster there lie concealed labyrinths of lanes and courts and 
alleys and slums—nests of ignorance, vice, depravity and 
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A Coming of Age 


crime, as well as squalor, wretchedness and disease... . 
This is the part of Westminster which alone I could an 
which I shall be glad to claim... .’ 


His successor, Manning, followed up this lead with 
enthusiasm and went far beyond it. He took all the 
slums of England for his parish, and extended his 
powerful patronage to the poor and oppressed of every 
creed. He scandalised his generation by defending 
the morality of strikes and associations, and the strict 
right of workers to a family wage. But he was more 
convincing in practice than in theory. ‘I do not be- 
lieve,’ he declared, ‘ that the English people will be 
won through the intellect . . . . They may be won by 
human love, care and brotherhood drawing the human 
will to the Divine presence.’ 

Possibly Manning was here hitting quietly at New- 
man and his almost exclusive appeal to intellect. In 
any case he was preaching a dangerous doctrine especi- 
ally for English Catholics. Since the Reformation 
deprived them of their cloisters and their libraries, 
their condition had disposed the majority of them to 
acquiesce all too readily in the easy doctrine that good 
will without much thinking suffices for everything, 
while overmuch thinking is the worst enemy of good 
will. Had Manning died in these sentiments, exam- 
ples so powerful and so different as Newman’s and his 
might have had disastrous consequences in Catholic 
England : the small number of Catholic intellectuals 
here might to-day have been much smaller and much 
more segregated from general Catholic life and in- 
terests than it is; and the great majority that reads and 
thinks but little for itself might have been less bookish, 
less contemplative, and more pragmatic than it is now 
content to be. There would then have been no such 
thing as English Catholicism, but, instead, two 
parties ; the one simply living on the memory of New- 
man and Acton and wishing itself in France; the other 
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simply organising and demonstrating and hob-nobb- 
ing, and thinking it un-Catholic to admit the existence 
of the Irish Sea or the Atlantic Ocean. We owe it to 
Leo XIII that the astounding success of Manning in 
social action and his curious confusion of social think. 
ing and prejudice have not deprived us of the hope we 
still have of recovering the traditional culture of Eng- 
lish Catholicism whose praise is in all the Churches 
and whose patrons are legion, from St. Bede the Ven- 
erable to Sir Thomas More the Blessed. 

In January, 1891, Leo XIII wrote Manning person. 
ally the first news of his great philosophical treatise 
‘On the Condition of the Working Classes.’ The 
Cardinal, with Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, was 
later appointed by the Pope to superintend the Eng- 
lish translation. Manning made himself its commen- 
tator also, praising its ‘ profound and loving sympathy 
for those that toil and suffer.’ But, consciously or un- 
consciously, he was impressed, as English Catholics 
after him have been impressed, by the great Pope’s 
example of a close intellectual study of social prob- 
lems. At the end of his commentary, striking a per- 
sonal note, and reflecting on the experience of a long 
and active life now ending, Manning acknowledges 
one obstacle to his splendid social ideals which good- 
will alone has not been able to overcome : ‘ So obscure 
from want of thought... . . are the minds of men.’ 

Want of thought was the evil against which Leo 
XIII fought throughout his pontificate. He was emi- 
nently successful in exemplifying and encouraging 
profound and exact thought within the Church. His 
most conspicuous success in the Church as a whole was 
the restoration of St. Thomas Aquinas as the teacher 
and model for all Catholics, simple and subtle, clergy 
and laity. In an age of universal education, of books, 
of science, of philosophy, Catholics, who were richer 
than any others in these good things, must make the 
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most of them for the sake both of religion and human- 
ity. Even in England, where the native Catholic 
tradition of these things had been interrupted, his 
influence had a remarkable effect. The standard of 
ecclesiastical studies advanced by leaps and bounds. 
And more remarkable still—considering our history, 
our poverty, our pre-occupation with. material cares, 
our conservatism, and our ancient inexperience and 
distrust of a learned laity—even the laity began to 
read and study and write. The influence of Newman, 
great as it was, though it moved the heart of the people 
by its spectacular appeal to popular feeling and popu- 
lar fancy, never produced the popular intellectual 
awakening at which he aimed. His talents were aca- 
demic and his audience was academic. The Brothers 
of the Little Oratory sat at his feet with reverence 
and love, but not with understanding. On the 
other hand, the intellectual influence of Pope Leo was 
miraculously popular here. It immediately produced 
the Catholic Truth Society; then through that, as off- 
spring, the Catholic Social Guild and the Catholic 
Evidence Guild—all three being popular, lay, intel- 
lectual movements whose aim is not merely to spread 
the Faith, but to educate even Catholics in the Faith. 

In the order of their development these three bodies 
form an organic growth. All intellectual progress 
proceeds from an aristocratic to a democratic state. 
Intellect never ripens unless it is first set in movement 
by a superior intellect already ripe in some degree, 
which is therefore, in that degree, a magisterium teach- 
ing with authority. When the young mind is fully ripe 
it has passed from dependence on the magisterium 
which set it going, to equality with it. The Truth 
Society was, and is, a teaching body, in which the 
more learned Catholics educate the less. The Guilds, 
as their name implies, are student bodies, composed of 
the fess learned who were first stimulated into intel- 
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lectual activity by the teaching society, and are now 
intelligently asking their own questions and seeking 
the answers intelligently. The first questions asked by 
the awakening mind are provoked by the human body 
and the whole material world. The answers lead to 
the discovery of the human soul and the spiritual world. 
The Social Guild arose when the disciples of the 
Truth Society—which had = Pope Leo’s 
Rerum Novarum magisterially—began to ask the 
questions about food, housing, health and so forth 
immediately suggested to them by their own surround- 
ings. The comfortable folk whose own or whose 
neighbours’ surroundings provoked no questions went 
on piously reading C.T.S. pamphlets until they grew 
tired, and all hope of their intellectual awakening died 
down. The answers to the questions that created the 
Social Guild came quickly to two types of mind—the 
very pious and the very intelligent. These answers 
appeared in such terms as ‘ human soul,’ ‘ free will,’ 
“supreme good,’ ‘everlasting happiness.” To the 
more intelligent of the pious minds and the more pious 
of the intelligent these spiritual notions opened up a 
further field for endless questions. The intellectual 
movement to ask and answer them took the form of the 
Evidence Guild—the finest monument to the memory 
of Leo XIII that has appeared anywhere in the 
Church. 

All three organisations, the Truth Society and the 
two Guilds, are, of course, subject to the magisterium 
of ecclesiastical authority, but they stand in different 
relations to it. The Truth Society volunteers to teach 
what ecclesiastical authority requires to have taught; 
both Guilds, on the contrary, come on their own initia- 
tive to ecclesiastical authority to ask it questions, then 
take the answers home to think about them before they 
can be satisfied. Because they are Catholics, their faith 
was satisfied before they came; in fact, it brought 
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them. Because they are intellectual Catholics they 
have, over and above their taith, though docile to it, 
an intellect that values an answer not tor its authority 
but tor its intrinsic truth, 

Now whoever is going to inspect the intrinsic truth 
of anything with his naked intellect requires very 
special moral safeguards. Hence, being healthy 

rowths, the two Guilds have from the beginning de- 
pended as for their very lite upon spiritual exercises 
more moral than intellectual in their nature—that is to 
say, upon regular retreats. ‘he Social Guild being 
the earlier in the field was the first movement to popu- 
larise lay retreats in England. Now that the Social 
Guild is languishing lay retreats are languishing every- 
where—except in the Evidence Guild, which 1s vigor- 
ous because of them. 

lf the Evidence Guild were to fail, the reason could 
_ only be a shortage of lay folk intelligently interested 
' inspiritual problems. ‘There will never be any short- 
_ age of spiritual problems to excite their questions. 
_ But even in the most highly intellectual Catholic com- 
munity an organisation like the Social Guild might 
conceivably fail through a shortage of material 
economic and social problems. Can that be the cause 
that threatens the Social Guild at present? We are 
obviously not short of material economic and social 
problems with two million citizens unemployed, a 
great part of them Catholics. Can it then be that 
Catholics are not intelligent enough to find such a 
problem intellectually exciting? Obviously not, since 
_ Catholics as a body are intelligent enough to find ex- 

citement in the profounder problems that engage the 
Evidence Guild. The only solution remaining is that 
somehow English Catholics, though intelligent, are 
failing in a moral duty. 

This, unfortunately, seems to be the true solution. 
In his presidential address at the recent annual meet- 
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ing of the Guild the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle 
excluded every other solution. “ Every Catholic ought 
to be a member of the Guild as a duty,’ said his Lord. 
ship, after it had just been made plain that very few 
Catholics are members. Neglect of duty is further 
hinied at by the declining enthusiasm for lay retreats. 

The truth is that from the beginning very few Catho- 
lics have been stimulated to questions by social condi- 
tions unless they have personally found them intoler- 
able to themselves. The moment the conditions have 
been made tolerable, even those who have suffered 
have ceased to think about them. From the begin- 
ning there have been some magnificent Catholics, like 
Archbishop Keating, Monsignor Parkinson, Fr. Plater, 
Dr. Mooney, Mr. Leslie Toke, Professor Urquhart, 
Mr. Edward Eyre, Mr. Charles Diamond, Miss Mar- 
garet Fletcher, Lady Gibbs and a few others who have 
been stimulated by the sight of the sufferings of others 
as though they were their own. There have been 
others also worthy of praise for almost, but not quite, 
equal sympathy and intelligence: not understanding 
that the Guild is a student movement they have de- 
serted it either because it would not crudely issue into 
social action, or because they wanted to teach it instead 
of encouraging it to think out its own way to conclu- 
sions possibly more enlightened than theirs. For mem- 
bership and for work the Guild has had to depend in 
very great part on the socially oppressed. 

Now the precise social evil of this present time is 
that the socially oppressed are being doped, by 
doles and cheap amusements—the expedient by 
which pagan Rome prolonged its miserable exist: 
ence—into a sense of present comfort and an intel- 
lectual apathy that is worse than brutal. The oppressed 
Catholics are swallowing the dope with the rest, and 
while thus making their own condition more miserable 
than ever it was before, are depriving the Guild, their | 
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best friend, of the brains and the little economies by 
which it has principally lived these twenty-one years. 
Meanwhile the great body of well-to-do Catholics who 
are paying intolerable taxes to keep them in this 
wretched condition, are either too unsympathetic to be 
moved by the sight of it, or too stupid to see thaf the 
remedy for it, as well as for their own little economic 
ills, lies in their own hands—or rather in their own 
heads and hearts, if they will but open them as the 
moral law of Christ demands they should. 

This is no new complaint. ‘ The Jews,’ said Car- 
dinal Manning in his day, ‘ are taking better care of 
their working girls in the East End than we are. What 
are our people doing? Oh, I forgot; they have no 
time. They are examining their consciences or pray- 
ing (with dear Mrs. Craven) for success in finding a 
really satisfactory maid.’ Since 1894 the devoted Dr. 
Mooney has been deploring the inactivity of educated 
and prosperous Catholics in the cause of social reform. 
Throughout his heroic campaign Fr. Plater, the 
martyr to the cause, was constantly sighing the same 
sad plaint. 

Have English Catholics allowed the influence of 
Pope Leo to come to such promising life in their midst 
only to kill it by neglect the moment it comes of age, 
and is face to face with the real social crisis that the 
great Pope foresaw? Surely not. Then I venture a 
suggestion. Let every English Catholic using a motor 
vehicle reduce by one-tenth the amount of petrol he is 
accustomed to burn for pleasure, and pay in the sum 
thus saved as a Christmas-box each year to the Catho- 
lic Social Guild. And if this means a dull hour a week 
at home instead of on the road, let him brighten it by 
trying to understand what the Guild is doing for him- 
self and for his fellows with his money. 


Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT IN SPAIN 


ITH the ignorance that is so common in matters 

concerning Spain, it is often stated and more 
generally thought that Spain was an obstacle to the 
Kenaissance. If by Renaissance is understood the 
Reformation, then the statement is true. As it stands 
it is far from the truth. It is lamentable enough that 
the simplest facts about Spain should not form part of 
the average Englishman’s education, but such ignor- 
ance is unpardonable in a Catholic. This attitude to- 
wards Spain has a long and interesting history behind 
it, but it is time it were abandoned. Mere misguided 
supposition should give way to intelligent search and, 
what is even more important, to intelligent under- 
standing. 

No period of Spanish history is more instructive and 
enlightening than the Renaissance and post-Renais- 
sance period from 1475 to 1700. It was the period 
that saw Spain rise from a group of medieval states to 
the premier position among the nations of the world 
and then sink down into a condition of almost complete 
political insignificance. The Renaissance in Spain | 
explains both medieval and modern Spain. It is the | 
logical development of the one as well as the necessary 
cause of the other. 

The feudal system never really existed in medieval 
Spain. The people were never directly subject to the 
barons, and the kings, in order to curb the power 
of the latter, never hesitated to grant liberties and 
some measure of independence to the municipalities. 
But at the same time they never did this unless they 
were compelled to, and whenever possible they sought 
to undermine the democratic spirit of the towns. The © 
whole political history of the Middle Ages in Spain — 
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is a long struggle between the absolutist tendency of 
the monarchy and the independent rights of the 
people. 

The humahistic movement was interested in man 
for his own sake. It was the proclamation of his 
dignity and liberty in the order of Nature. With the 
Renaissance and the Reformation this movement 
blossomed forth into the cry for the liberty of the indi- 
vidual conscience in face of Authority. This meant a 
break with tradition ; and the new freedom claimed for 
the individual personality would have caused a dis- 
ruption of society had not a new external force ap- 
peared to keep men together. The outcry against one 
Authority caused the rise of another. The so-called 
liberty of conscience was purchased with the loss of 
political freedom. The Authority of the State had 
arisen and nationalistic Europe was brought to life. 

Nowhere is this political development clearer seen 
thanin Spain. Absolutism was the aim of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and the people acquiesced in it because 
for them it meant peace and prosperity, because it 
destroyed the powers of ‘the turbulent nobility and 
brought the devastating anarchy of the preceding 
reigns to a close. Absolutism in government brought 
with it national unity. Castile and Aragon were united 
and the Moorish kingdom of Granada added to the 
Christian kingdom. Religious unity was acquired by 
the expulsion of the Jews and the often forcible con- 
version of the Moors who remained in Spain. At last 
after seven and a half centuries Spain was one. 

But the Catholic Kings were only the beginning. 
Isabella died in 1504 and her daughter Juana the Mad 
succeeded to the throne with her Hapsburg husband 
Philip the Fair. He died in 1506 and Ferdinand ruled 
Castile as regent till his death in 1516. One year later 
the young Prince Charles of Hapsburg and Burgundy 
landed in Spain to take over the dominions devolving 
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upon him through the incapacity of his mother and 
the death of his grandfather. 

The discontent which had lain dormant during the 
reign of the Catholic Kings flamed out under the abso- 
lutist rule of the young monarch. It was the last cry 
of medieval Spain and the final phase of the long 
struggle between King and Democracy. The munic- 
palities rose in revolt against Charles’s exorbitant de- 
mands for money to spend abroad. Charles himself 
was in Germany, unconcerned save in his campaign 
for the imperial crown. In 1519 he was elected En- 
peror of Germany, and in 1521 the Battle of Villalar 
in Spain crushed the revolt of the cities. Medieval 
Spain was dead. Political tradition was broken. Spain 
found herself for the first time in the centre of Eurv- 
pean affairs with all democratic freedom gone, and 
with a foreign king who was the head of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

The Renaissance therefore brought to Spain a new 
system of government and a national spirit. But the 
new ideas penetrated no further. In the same year a 
the municipal revolt was crushed Charles convoked 
the Diet of Worms, which was to pass judgment on the 
new ideas of Luther. The two events are significant. 
Henceforth the religious unity of Europe became F 
Charles’s great ideal, and to quell the rise of Pro © 
testantism in Germany the economic resources of 
Spain were to be drained and her manhood scattered 
over the battlefields of Europe. Though the Renais- 
sance had caused in Spain a political break with the 
Middle Ages, yet henceforth she was to appear i 
Europe as the champion of medieval tradition in the 
face of the humanistic revolt against Authority. 
Authority had confronted Europe with a new and for 
midable Spain at the command of one man, who wa 
to use her as a tool for imposing upon Europe the ideal 
of the Spanish Empire which Charles V engendered, © 
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fought for, and bequeathed to Philip II. Unwittingly 
Spain was to be sacrificed for Europe. 

The discovery of America in 1492 opened up new 
fields for the spread of this ideal of Empire. It was an 
ideal that had to be imposed upon a resisting world 
by means of force, tyranny and war, and these means 
became in themselves ideals which swelled the sails 
of the little ships in which the Spanish conquerors 
crossed the Atlantic in never-ceasing numbers. But 
force and violence bring tragedy in their train. When 
the ideal failed—and it was one impossible to achieve 
—Spain fell too, and fell very low. 

The Renaissance, seeking for the principles of 
human liberty, saw in the art of Greece the glory of 
man, for in it, it saw man as the creator and the subject 
ofart. Inthe Europe of the Renaissance there were two 
streams of culture. The Renaissance proper, centred 
in Italy and encouraged by the Popes, was primarily 
an artistic movement. But the art it championed was 
an ‘art for art’s sake.’ Its basis was purely aesthetic 
and no longer religious, and in this sense, as it created 
purely sensuous and material beauty, it was ‘ pagan.’ 
The richness of the art of Raphael and Michelangelo, 
the gorgeousness of Renaissance architecture, the love 
of ornamentation, of splendid costumes, jewels, 
luxury and, riches, were all ‘ pagan’ in their essence 
and in direct opposition to the religious artistic tradi- 
tion of the Middle Ages. And this movement was 
centred in Papal Rome. 

Against this tendency there arose the second cul- 
tural force of the period, the Reformation. It was a 
protest of nations of backward culture, not a move- 
ment based on the aesthetic beauty of art, but on 
directly religious feelings. In its sincere form it was 
_ the opposition of a religious, if scrupulous earnest- 
ness, to the sensuous beauty of classical art and the 
material glories of Rome. 
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The Spanish spirit was opposed to both in their ex. 
treme forms. It sought to harmonise the two and to 
create a culture that should be both religious and artis. 
tic. What could it be but a truly Catholic culture? In 
this way Spain provided the necessary steadying in- 
fluence in Europe. She was united to Rome as the 
centre of Catholicism, but sought to impose upon her 
areformed Catholicism. She felt the immediate need 
of reform. Reformatory measures had been introduced 
into Spain earlier than elsewhere. In the same wayas 
the Catholic Kings had reformed the political abuses 
of the country, so the great Cardinal Jiménez de Cis- 
neros reformed not only the clergy but religious life. 
Spain became the centre of the Counter-Reformation 
and of the great Scholastic Revival. Her theologians 
led the Council of Trent. She produced St. Ignatius 
and the Jesuits, she produced St. Teresa and St. John 
of the Cross, the great reformers of religious life. She 
became the true centre of Catholicism and the land of 
saints. Catholicism flourished anew, Rome triumphed, 
but Spain fell to pieces in exhaustion. 

This is the great tragedy of Spain. Europe hal & 
lived in religious unity until the Reformation, but } 
Spain during the whole of the Middle Ages did not 
know what religious unity was. There Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity had fought for the mastery while 
Judaism quietly flourished. The whole religious spit ' 
of medieval Spain had been toleration. While the 
heretics were being crushed in Southern France in the 
thirteenth century, Christians, Mohammedans and 
Jews could live in social peace side by side in the 
Spanish cities. When the Renaissance brought into 
Spain the ideal and the reality of political unity and 
centralised government, when Spaniards awoke to the 
national spirit, they cherished the ideal of religious 
unity, and having accomplished this ideal by force, 7 
and having assured its permanence by the introduc © 
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tion of the Inquisition, they turned to find that Europe 
had lost religious unity. Spain, that had hoped to form 
part of united Europe, found that Europe had lost its 
unity at the very moment when she had regained it. 
Spain stood alone. What was to be done? Europe 
had to be restored to its former state, the heretics had 
to be overcome. Spain must free Europe as she had 
freed herself—by force. For a century and half Spain 
waged ceaseless warfare, on land in Italy, France, 
Germany, the Netherlands and Africa; on sea against 
England, the Turks and the Moorish pirates. De- 
spite this there continued through all these years the 
ceaseless conquest and colonisation of America, the 
conversion of the savage inhabitants, as well as the 
opening up of discovery and trade in distant Asia. 

It was in every way an age of extraordinary vitality 
and amazing achievement. The great imperial and 
religious ambitions and ideals of Spain explain the 
great spiritual vigour of the nation, the stupendous 
output of energy and the vast influence upon the whole 
world. It was an age that was bound to produce a 
great culture. New universities were founded and 
flourished, Valladolid, Alcal4, and Salamanca be- 
came great theological schools and the home of Catho- 
lic philosophy and theology. She produced a great 
literature, especially rich in the novel and the drama, 
and with an endless wealth of religious and mystical 
writings. In painting it was the age of El Greco, 
Ribera, Zurbardn and Velazquez. In architecture we 
find the beautiful plateresque style, Herrera, and his 
masterpiece the Escorial. 

All this could not last. Already in 1588 the fate 
of the Armada was the beginning of the end, and in 
1647 the hitherto invincible Spanish infantry was de- 
- feated at the Battle of Rocroi. In 1700 the last de- 
generate member of the great Spanish line of the 
Hapsburg kings died a pitiful death. With the com- 
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ing of the French Bourbons, French modes of life and 
French thought, Spain at last succumbed to Europe, 

Charles V had always believed in his ideal of reli. 
gious unity and a universal empire, and the nation fol. 
lowed him willingly. He would never accept the Re. 
formation as a fact, and Spaniards would not recog- 
nise that a new era had begun in the world’s history, 
But Charles V saw that he himself had failed, and in 
1556 he handed over his enormous Empire to the care 
of his son, Philip II, who continued exactly his 
father’s policy. Charles retired to the monastery of 
Yuste, where he died in 1558, a broken man. Philip II 
ruled in the face of adversity for the space of forty 
years, never flinching from the hardness of his un- 
realisable ambitions until with perfect resignation he 
died a heroic and a saintly death, conscious that he was 
bequeathing the destinies of a great but dying nation 
to unworthy hands. The nation, however, would 
neither accept nor admit its own inevitable decay. But 
the consciousness, rarely directly expressed, of 
Spain’s decadence flowed inevitably into literature and 
found expression in the works of the great minds of the 
time in a gentle sadness. Don Quixote is the saddest 
book in the world; yet it is characteristic of Spain that 
it can also be the most humorous. 

__ Three great men can be chosen to represent the ten- 
dencies of the time: Luis de Leén, Quevedo, and 
Cervantes. 

Luis de Leén (1527-1591) was an Augustinian, a 
man of saintly life, a great humanist, biblical 
scholar and theologian. Moreover, he was the first 
really great poet of Spain. Like most great poets he 
was a great thinker. There is not very much differ- 
ence between great philosophy and great poetry. In 
most philosophy, especially Augustinian philosophy, 
the understanding serves love ; in poetry love serves the 
understanding. The great philosopher understands 
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the problems of life, the great poet feels them. Luis 
de Leén was a great thinker and a great lover, the 
result was a great poet. 

In this he is typical of one side of the Spain of the 
Renaissance in that he embodied the idealism of the 
Spaniards and divorced himsélf from reality to fol- 
low the pure idea. His poetical work, like all great 
poetry, is scanty. In subject-matter there is little 
direct description of sensuous experience. It is all 
Idea. Flesh is necessary in human life to express the 
spirit, but in Luis de Leon it is almost absent. 

His poems are the fruit of his philosophy, matured 
in the understanding by long study. They are a poetical 
quintessence produced after long meditation in an in- 
tensity of spiritual emotion. A true Augustinian, his 
foundation is Platonic. The Platonic conception of 
love dignifies and ennobles material reality, carrying 
the soul away by means of ideas. Leén lived in this 
Platonic world where pure ideas, shorn of all contact 
with reality, become eternal in the mind. It is this 
spiritual and eternal value of ideas that he expresses in 
his poetry, necessarily through the medium of the 
senses, but with as little sensuous contact as possible. 

This is the religious and ideal side of the Spanish 
Renaissance. The material and realistic aspect is best 
represented by Quevedo. 

Quevedo (1580-1645), one of the\greatest figures in 
Spanish literature, is a very different but a no less fas- 
cinating character than Luis de Leén. His intellectual 
eminence and his literary output were enormous. A 
very great classical scholar, he was also at home in 
scholastic philosophy. In his works he tried his hand 
at all subjects. He wrote philosophical, religious and 
political works. He was a great poet and a great 
novelist, but it is as a satirist that he is best known. 

Leén’s characteristics as a great poet are his ex- 
pression of the ideal and his perfection of form, 
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Quevedo is quite the opposite. The abstract, the ideal, 
and plastic beauty were alien to his nature. He hada 
profound sense of the reality of things. He is Aris- 
totelian in the sense in which Leén is Platonic. He re- 
cognises the truth of reality, lives in direct contact with 
it, and never seeks to idealize his experience. He isa 
realist in so far as he is opposed to the ideal and the 
abstract. In this he stands in the direct line of Spanish 
literary tradition, and he is a typical Spaniard of all 
ages. But he is not a realist in so far as so-called real- 
ism is opposed to a future ideal, because he lived in 
profound dissatisfaction with the present and felt a 
longing for some future reality which, because it was 
future, was also ideal. In this sense, Quevedo and the 
countless Spaniards like him are idealists without ceas- 
ing to be realists. Their attitude to life is individual- 
istic. Universality, symbolism, perfection and purity 
of style, all these things are of no use to them, for they 
do not help them to attain theirend. They are not con- 
cerned with things for their own sake, but only in so 
far as they have reference to their own lives. For this 
reason all their philosophy is centred upon one 
theme: the salvation of the human soul. For 
them all philosophy must tend to this goal, and 
is only of interest in so far as it does so. Truth 
for truth’s sake means as little to Quevedo as ‘art 
for art’s sake.” For him the whole of philosophy 
is summed up in moral teaching, in a practical moral 
code to guide men to heaven. 

In the age in which Quevedo lived all the exterior 
glories of the dying Empire were being consumed in 
a blaze of luxury. No such thing had been known be- 
fore, but with the death of Philip II decadence set in 
and revealed itself in the false glitter of riches. Que- 
vedo lived in this sumptuous atmosphere of the court, 
fully conscious of what it meant, and in his works 
there appears for the first time in Spanish literature 
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the definite consciousness of the national decadence. 
The result is a bitter pessimism. The gentle melan- 
choly of Cervantes was alien to Quevedo’s forceful 
and irascible genius, which found in his famous 
Visions a better vehicle of expression in bitter de- 
nunciations of the corruptions of society, in a mordant 
satire and a biting and brilliant wit, pervaded through- 
out with a strong feeling of invincible moral rectitude. 

Cervantes (1547-1616) is neither an idealist like 
Leén nor a realist like Quevedo. He wielded a weapon 
which was unknown to them. Leén took refuge from 
the sordidness of reality in intellectual contemplation. 
Quevedo sought relief from the corruptions he saw 
around him by bitterly attacking them with the full 
force of his wit. Cervantes had another way. He had 
humour at his command. Leén did not conquer reality, 
he evaded it and ignored it. Quevedo did not ignore 
it, neither did he conquer it; he railed at it. That 
was a confession that it had conquered him. Cervantes, 
on the contrary, laughed at it with a gentle all-pervad- 
ing humour, and humour is the panacea for all evils. 
He conquered the unpleasantness of reality because 
he rose superior toit. His whole life was one long tale 
of misfortune, suffering and tribulation, but his indom- 
itable spirit was never crushed. He laughed and he 
made others laugh. Quevedo also laughed and made 
others laugh, but it was a laugh at caricature and was 
very near to disgust. The laugh that Cervantes raised 
was very near to tears, for it struck at the fount of 
human love and pity. 

It seems that Don Quixote can never be fully under- 
stood, for each new reading brings greater understand- 
ing. But it cannot be understood at all adequately 
by the reader who is ignorant of the Spain of the time. 
An attempt has been made to explain how Spain at- 
tempted to reconcile and then overcome the antagonis- 
tic forces of the Renaissance, and how the inevitable 
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result was failure and decay. Some Spaniards ignored 
the state of the country. Like Luis de Ledén they 
sought refuge and peace in higher things than the 
things of this world. Others, like Quevedo, grew 
furious at it and turned to abuse in their inability to 
reform. Others, like the great Jesuit writer Gracian 
(1601-1658), cultivated an aristocratic superiority over 
what they considered the uncultured vulgarity of the 
mob. Others again, like the writers of the picaresque 
novels, accepted the new conditions with cynicism or 
without comment. Cervantes alone could laugh gently 
at the weakness of the country and the foibles of his 
fellow-men. 

Don Quixote is one of the saddest books in the 
world because it is the tragedy of faith battling against 
the reality of society; the tragedy of lost illusions; 
lost hopes; ideals which cannot be fulfilled; the 
mockery and scoffing at a valiant soul ; the irony of that 
same indomitable spirit unable to see or realise that 
mockery ; the tragedy of having to laugh at someone 
worthy of the most profound pity. It is the work of 
an old man, himself retaining the fulness of unquench- 
able humour after a life of tribulation and the direst 
poverty. Cervantes was fifty-seven years of age when he 
completed the first part, and sixty-eight when he com- 
pleted the second. But the novel is more than the work 
of an old man, it is the epic of an old country. The 
whole book, especially the closing chapters, is full of 
fatigue and the desire to rest. The analogy with the 
Spain of the time is too obvious to be fanciful. Like 
Spain herself, Don Quixote had struggled against the 
rest of the world to force upon it by violence alone his 
ideals in which he believed with unquestioning faith. 
Reverses and misfortunes brought no realisation of 
the trouble in either case. Don Quixote awoke only to 
die. Spain awoke when it was too late. Don Quixote 
was a tired knight even before his final defeat. Cer- 
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vantes was also a tired man, and Spain was a tired 
country. All three longed for peace and rest. Yet 
Cervantes had no bitterness in him. He was the 
gentlest of souls, full of love and good will for all. 
He could only look at life with a quiet smile through 
the lenses of his humour. His humour could almost 
distort what was sad into something funny and joyful, 
it coloured it all with the gentlest of ironies and a sweet 
sadness. He could raise a laugh where a tear would 
have been more appropriate, but the tear was not far 
behind. It was a gentler and a more tolerant tear, 
purified, almost joyful, because it brought a smile with 
it as well. 

Don Quixote can represent Spain and Cervantes 
himself. There was greatness in them all. When 
Don Quixote died, there died one of the greatest char- 
acters in all literature. When Cervantes died the 
world lost one of her great men. And with the failure 
of the Spanish Empire a great nation was brought to 
ruin. Spain was defeated, but the spirit of Cervantes 
can triumph even over defeat. 


ALEXANDER PARKER. 





THE CHURCH IN ICELAND 


TTENTION has been focussed on this rela- 

tively far-away island owing to the fact that it 
celebrates this year the thousandth anniversary of its 
Parliament. For Catholics it is also a memorable 
summer as it sees the entry to his See of a first Icelandic 
Bishop since the ‘ Reformation.” The new Bishop of 
Holar is of Danish birth and has laboured for many 
years in Iceland. He has perforce to live away from 
his see. For Holar, in northern Iceland, which once 
had a fair cathedral and was a famous seat of Catholic 
learning is now only a name. I vividly remember 
arriving there in the late afterglow of a northern sum- 
mer night after a long day’s ride culminating in a steep 
mountain slope even in August deep with snow. Holar 
lies far below in a fertile green valley watered by many 
streams. Just as Holar now possesses a Bishop and 
no cathedral, conversely the Faroe Isles, four hun- 
dred miles away, have a cathedral without a chief 
pastor. 

At Kirkubae, south of Thorshavn, stands an un- 
finished stone building in Gothic style. It was never 
consecrated, and yet it has not been desecrated to any 
profane use. It remains roofless to the sky, a per- 
petual reminder of the faith which built it and of those 
who prevented its completion. 

Reykjavik, the little wooden capital of Iceland, till 
lately boasted only two or three buildings in stone. It 
now has one more in the new Catholic cathedral con- 
secrated by Cardinal van Rossum on his apostolic visi- 
tation last year. And the first Icelander to be raised 
to the priesthood since the extermination of the Faith, 
Einar Gunnarson, has been ordained. 

Twenty years ago the resident Catholic population 
scarcely numbered more than fifty. Now the little 
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flock has reached two hundred and the congregation is 
augmented in summer by Catholic members of fishing 
trawlers harvesting in Icelandic waters. Save for the 
Catholic outpost at Faskrudsfjord on the eastern coast 
mentioned further, the new Reyjavik Cathedral is the 
only Mass centre in the country. 

It must be premised that Iceland, an island consider- 
ably larger than Ireland, is practically without towns 
as we know them, with the possible exception of Reyk- 
javik and Akuyreri in the north. There are a dozen 
or so trading stations round the coast. Beyond these 
the population resides mainly in farm houses, very 
scattered and often far distant from one another. 
These dwellings of wood, very often with turf sides 
and roofs, are built along the verdant valleys which 
constitute the ‘inhabited fringe.’ For the centre of 
Iceland is practically all snow mountain and glacier, 
with the mighty bulk of Vatna Jokull in summer a bril- 
liant mass of burnished silver, under the sapphire sky, 
towering high above all. 

Iceland possesses no real roads except over the 
twenty miles which separate the capital from Thing- 
vellir, where its historic national assembly, Althing, 
has conducted the millenary celebrations on the very 
spot it held its deliberations in bygone times. Travel- 
ling is confined to locomotion by means of the native 
breed of ponies, which are extraordinarily hardy. Pro- 
vided one is accustomed to the saddle a tour in Iceland 
is a most delightful and unconventional experience. 
The air is like champagne, and a day’s journey brings 
the traveller a wonderful diversity of landscape. I 
have travelled for weeks in Iceland, from north to 
south and east to west. Smiling green valleys 
sprinkled with wild flowers of myriad hue, rocky 
slopes, snow mountain and glacier, sandy wastes, and 
inlets skirting the sea shore to cross at low water : all 
these may be encountered. And innumerable streams 
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and rivers to cross; sometimes with the swift current 
coming up to saddle-bow. Sometimes not without a 
spice of danger, for in the glacier streams the sands 
are constantly shifting and often only the sure-footed- 
ness of the ponies saves travellers from disaster. Not 
infrequently one finds oneself in volcanic districts 
whose fires, although happily long extinct, have left 
their traces in hot springs. 

At Reykholt you can bathe in the bath built by a 
famous Icelandic writer, Snorri Sturlusson, centuries 
ago, an open pool fed by hot springs, or on Lake My- 
vatu, famous for its wild-fowl; at Reykjahlid there is 
a long piece of water arched over by natural rock. 
It has a wonderful blue tint and its temperature of 
about seventy degrees Fahrenheit, never varies winter 
or summer. 

The Icelanders are a fine people, and thanks to cen- 
turies of comparative isolation from modern ‘pro- 
gress,’ exceptionally moral and clean-minded. It is 
open to doubt whether the prevalent Lutheran religion 
affects them greatly, although they are very punctual in 
attending the weekly services. The fact that Sun- 
day morning gives the only weekly opportunity for 
scattered farmers and their men to meet one another 
po not be unaccountable for their apparent religious 
zeal. 

The Lutheran clergy appeared to me more like far- 
mers, which they generally also are, than clerics. In 
my many journeys I only met one really educated 
minister, theologically speaking, and he was drowned, 
I heard with regret on a later visit to his locality. His 
pony slipped through the ice of a frozen river one dark 
winter’s night as he was returning from a sick call. 

Except in the townlets there are no hotels or inns. 
The farm houses supply this deficiency and most hos- 
pitably entertain passing travellers. You can be sure 
of a comfortable bed, excellent coffee, and milk in 
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abundance. Lake and river fish, such as trout and 
char, is a staple dish. Smoked mutton and dried 
fish is always obtainable. Just as there are no snakes 
to be found in Ireland, so there are no trees in Iceland, 
except in isolated spots a thicket of brushwood. Al- 
though sulphur necessarily abounds in the volcanic 
regions and there are more than traces of iron and coal, 
the absence of railways prevents the exploiting of these 
mineral resources to any extent. 

In summer the French fishing fleets from Dunkirk 
and Paimpol make their headquarters at the townlet 
on the head of Faskrudsfjord in eastern Iceland. 
There is an exceptionally well equipped Catholic hos- 
pital staffed by Danish nuns, and a lovely little ora- 
tory where the two Fathers in charge of the station say 
Mass. They are Assumptionist Fathers and remain 
in Iceland for the whole summer and care spiritually 
for the Breton fisher folk who are constantly going and 
returning on their lawful occasions. 


JosceLyNeE LECHMERE. 





THE CORSAIRS OF SAINT-MALO 


F them ‘ that go down to the sea in ships’ Saint 
Malo, assuredly, has never had any lack. Fo 
the last five hundred years she has been the home of 
a sea-faring people; adventurers, discoverers, privz- 
teers—sometimes little better than pirates—she num- 
bers them in plenty among her citizens, as we have 
good and convincing cause to remember. For it 
must be frankly confessed that not only did they dis- 
pute with us the freedom of the seas, but at one time 
it was not we who always had the best of the argu- 
ment. In fact, to be honest, we suffered very con- 
siderably at the hands of these free-lances; and it 
is a surprising thing to remember that these mea 
raised the little rock-city of their birth to be a power 
in France, and a danger to England. (When the size 
of Saint-Malo is taken into consideration, this is a 
rather remarkable achievement. 

Only a few of their names are familiar to us, though 
many more are preserved in the annals of the little 
town on the Brittany coast; and perhaps it is worth 
while to recall something of what is known of them. 
Commanding their own ships while they were yet 
boys (Duguay-Trouin was only sixteen); growing in- 
credibly rich and piling up adventures as other lads 
steal apples; something more than a guild—almost 3 
family, closely interlinked by marriage and descent; 
merchants sending out their own ships to trade as well 
as to fight, fighters manning their own ships to defend 
their trade—to read the story of their exploits is like 
turning over the pages of a fairy tale. 

There was Jacques Cartier, one of the greatest of 
the sons of Saint-Malo, the discoverer of Canada; 
Porcon de la Barbinais, taken by the Algerine pirates 
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) and ultimately sent back to France to seek his ran- 


som and to propose an alliance with the French King, 


and who when both were refused returned to Algiers 


and a horrible death, knowing that six hundred Chris- 
tian prisoners stood hostage for him; Robert Surcouf, 
the ‘ Terror of the Indian Seas,’ who took by sur- 
prise (it is not much to our credit) the East India Com- 

ny’s ship 7 7iton compared to which his own was a 
cockle-shell ; Mahé de la Bourdonnais, who founded 
in the West Indies cotton and indigo works, sugar 
plantations and refineries, grew rice and corn and 
introduced the manioc, planned and built houses, hos- 
pitals, canals, bridges, aqueducts and docks: later, 
he took Madras from the English but on terms dis- 
approved by France, was thrown into the Bastille for 
four years, and set free only to die. And there were 
many others—Groult, La Rondiniére, Magon, Dani- 
can Porée, Chapdelaine, Belleisle, Lefer, Lelarge, 
and Jacques Walsh, son of an Irishman settled at Saint- 
Malo, who is said to have held a commission from 
James II—fellow-traders, fellow-builders, fellow- 
fighters, cousins and kinsfolk, and all alike sons of 
their old: rock-city. 

Above all there was Duguay-Trouin himself. 
Nephew of La Barbinais and born of an old family 
of ship-builders and merchants, his father decided 
that Réné as a third son could best serve the family 
interest in the Church. So at the age of twelve he 
was sent to the seminary at Rennes where, as the first 
step towards the priesthood, he was tonsured. It is 
recorded: that he was the most turbulent of all his 


' comrades; yet but for his father’s death when the lad 


was about fourteen it is certain that he would have 
been thrust into an ecclesiastical career. His later 
life suggests that it would have been the Church Mili- 
tant indeed. However, he persuaded his mother to 
withdraw him from the seminary and to send him to 
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Caen to study law. Here he started on a course of 
brawling, love-making, and drinking, filling up his 
leisure with duels, and with recovering from conse- 
quent wounds. It is not surprising that his family 
presently decided ‘he was learning little at Caen ’— 
and packed him off to sea in one of their smaller boats, 
This turned out to be what he was fitted for, and by 
the time he was sixteen he was in command of his own 
ship and had become a full-fledged privateer. 

t is not possible to follow his career in detail. Once 
he landed in Clare and pillaged the country round; 
another time lying off Lundy Island, he slipped out 
on one side as a fifty-gun English man-o’-war came 
in after him on the other. Running before our Prince 
of Orange he ‘had the impudence to fly an English 
ensign tied with a ‘‘ weft’ in it, which signifies come 
aboard’ ; taken prisoner, he won the heart of a shop- 
girl at Plymouth and with her help fooled his guard 
and got away in a small boat with four of his com- 
panions. The French King gave him a Sword of 
Honour, a pension of one thousand /ivres (which he 
handed over to his wounded lieutenant), and a com- 
pliment that history has handed down to us. For 
when Duguay-Trouin was describing one of his suc- 
cesses, and said, ‘ I ordered La Gloire ’—his accom- 
panying ship—‘to follow me,’ the King broke in 
with ‘And Glory obeyed!’ And this is but one side 
of his life, and that a youthful one; for later he en- 
tered the French Navy and rose to be Admiral. Little 
is known of his private life, but in Saint-Malo there 
still stands to-day the house where he was born, occa- 
sionally lived, and in the end died; and it still bears 
over its doors the arms granted him by the King—an 
anchor and two fleurs-de-lys. 

It is a house full of memories—those great rooms 
on the first floor once displayed a wealth almost ex- 
cessive, with rich tapestries and the costliest oriental 
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carpets and cabinets ; round the table met such a com- 
pany as is not easy to conceive. These sea-kings, 
between one course and another, counted their mil- 
lions to see whether they could spare more than thirty 
to lend to the King; and as they sipped their wine 
promised their host to fit him out a whole fleet if he 
would lead them to the conquest of Rio de Janeiro. 
And they themselves were worth looking at, for they 
were not quite like other men. Their coats of splen- 
did brocade; their cravats of fine lace, their embroi- 
dered sashes and jewelled poignards, were magnifi- 
cence itself; but the smell of tar and smoke hung 
about their silks and the weather-worn hands that held 
the crystal goblets were horny and scarred. They 
were no fine-weather sailors, nor were their true homes 
on land; they belonged to the sea and their ships, 
they bore the stamp of their stormy and adventurous 
life. And their women were such as their women 
should be—strong, handsome, superbly dressed, hot- 
tempered, stormy—it is an adjective which seems to 
belong to them all; and did not Mademoiselle Lelarge 
make herself famous by the box on the ear which put 
a prince into his proper place? 

When the dinner was over the lackeys brought in, 
on great silver dishes captured from English vessels, 
piles of silver pieces heated over the fire—the famous 
Fricassée de Piastres. Then, from these same stately 
windows above us, the pieces were tossed out into the 
street below and gathered up by the children and 
beggars waiting there; while the magnificent corsairs 
and their handsome wives and daughters roared with 
laughter to see them jump and grimace and twist 
themselves about as the red-hot silver burned their 
clutching fingers. A fitting close! 


I have seen the house within as it is to-day. The 
passage and lower stairs are very dark and no light is 
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reflected from the panelling which has grown velvety 
with dust and age—it was necessary to feel one’s way 
and the soft surface of the wood came off like soot on 
touching it. On the second landing even so much of 
convenience ended; after that there is no more than 
an open ladder rising in darkness to the next floor— 
no windows at all, no light of any sort, and the nar- 
row steps thickly coated with the detritus of genera- 
tions. The fine rooms are partitioned off and their 
beauty spoiled; the openings of the carved stone 
mantelpieces are bricked up into small hearths, and 
the splendour of the corsairs is vanished altogether. 
Yet here, and in these narrow streets, they were at 
home; and we, who fought them—and did not always 
conquer—may well spare a thought to their memory. 


M. C. Batrour. 


JESUS AD PETRUM PISCATOREM 


YIELD not to thy word: 
‘Depart from me, O Lord, 


I am a man of sin.’ 
Say true thou once hast been; 


But at Love’s cry: ‘ Depart’ 
I draw thee to my heart. 


The glistening catch despise 
As seeing with love’s eyes 


The God Whom men forget 
A captive in thy net. 


VincENT McNass, O.P. 
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THE ETHICS AND PSYCHOLOGY OF NEO- 
MALTHUSIAN BIRTH-CONTROL 


[This paper was read to a group of members of the Guild of 
St. Luke, St. Cosmas, and St. Damian in London in 1923, 
and was first published in The Catholic Medical Guardian, the 
quarterly journal of the Guild (Vol. II, No. 5, January, 1924). 
We are indebted to the Editor of that journal and to Father 
Vincent McNabb for permission to reprint the article. Its pub- 
lication is timely in view of the declaration of a majority of the 
members of the Lambeth Conference to the effect that where the 
moral obligation of birth prevention exists, it is open to the 
parties concerned to employ any method to prevent conception, 
provided such method be in accord with Christian principles. 
Father Vincent McNabb’s paper, written seven years ago, is an 
adequate answer to the Lambeth pronouncement.—EbpiTor. | 


Wi have deliberately used the phrase, ‘ Neo- 
Malthusian Birth-Control,’ because the simple 
phrase ‘ Birth-Control’ is likely to mislead. It 
is not accurate to say that the Church condemns 
birth-control. What the Church condemns, or rather 
what the ‘Church has no power to allow, is not 
birth-control, but birth-control by sinful methods. The 
Church has always had a most efficient method of birth- 
control, by conjugal and virginal chastity. She has 
never urged what Neo-Malthusians say she has urged : 
‘reckless propagation.’ Indeed, her normal action 
seems everywhere to have resulted, not in such an 
increase of population as this island has seen since the 
industrial revolution, but in a steady maintenance of a 
high level of population largely dwelling on the land. 
It is a matter of sociological interest that, if England 
can be taken as typical, the medieval Church de- 
veloped cloistered and vowed chastity even more 
among men than among women. It comes as a surprise 
to students of medieval England that the religious 
men largely outnumber the religious women. It will 
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easily be seen how great would be the effect of this 
cloistered chastity on the birth-rate of the country. 

Accuracy, therefore, makes us speak, not against 
birth-control, which the Church has always had her own 
chaste methods of advocating, but against Neo-Mal. 
thusian birth-control which the Church has no power 
from her divine Founder to allow. 


Tue Etuics or NrEo-MALTHUSIAN BIRTH-CONTROL. 


Only for the sake of using phrases in common use 
do we say Neo-Malthusian ‘ birth-control.’ If names 
should signify, not general likeness, but specific differ- 
ences, then what we are asked to accept is not even 
birth-control, but Lust-un-control. As there are many 
methods of lowering the birth-rate, some lawful and 
some sinful, the various methods should be named not 
from their agreements but from their differences. Now 
the precise difference between the methods we are dis- 
cussing and all others, is that these Neo-Malthusian 
methods allow their users full sexual pleasure without 
fear of procreation. Therefore the specific motive 
for refusing other methods and accepting this method, 
is sexual satisfaction. 

It is urged that those who use these methods practise 
self-control. Agreed. But this self-control proves 
the intensity of their sexual desires ; because the con- 
trol is not exercised over the sexual desires and plea- 
sures, but over the natural effect of these desires and 
pleasures. An analogy may make this clearer. X is 
would-be thief. In preparation for his theft he practises 
total abstinence from intoxicants, he denies himself 
hours of sleep in order to work out his plan, he stints 
his food in order to have money to offer bribes, he 
learns how to walk without noise, and so on. In other 
words, he exercises self-control. Yet this self-control 
is merely for the purpose of preventing all ill effects 
from his attempted theft. No one would say that X 
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was an advocate of ‘ theft-control.’ Indeed, all his 
minute control is but a sign of his intense will to theft. 
In the same way, all the control, all the minute pre- 
parations advocated by the Neo-Malthusians, are but 
a proof of the intense will to lust, which is the essence 
of their control. 

If we consider Neo-Malthusian practices between a 
man and a woman as such, and not between a husband 
and wife, these practices are merely a very deliberate 
and shameless form of mutual masturbation. Ethic- 
ally speaking, the solitary sin is not so sinful in the 
individual nor so harmful to the community, as this 
masturbation within marriage. But as we are dis- 
cussing the ethics of these acts in the married life, it 
may be asked whether they, like the normal sex acts, 
do not lose their sinfulness by the sanction of wed- 
lock? To this we reply that wedlock, instead of void- 
ing the sinfulness of these acts, imcreases their sin- 
fulness. Over and above the sinfulness which they 
have from their opposition to nature, there is the sin- 
fulness they have from their opposition to: (1) a con- 
tractual obligation, and (2) a Christian sacrament. 

To explain. Christian marriage as such is @ con- 
tractual, sacramental and indissoluble society of one 
man and one woman for the begetting and bringing up 
of offspring. The essence (and primary perfection) 
of marriage is the ‘indissoluble society’ of one man 
and one woman. The frimary end (and secondary 
perfection) is the begetting and bringing up of off- 
spring. Secondary ends are (a) the strength and com- 
fort of home life, and (4) the allaying of lust. 

*‘ The primary end of marriage is the begetting and 
bringing up of offspring; the secondary, mutual help 
and the allaying of lust ’ (Codex Juris Canonici, 1013, 
{1). The marriage service of the Church of England 
still retains this traditional doctrine : ‘ First, it (Matri- 
mony) was ordained for the procreation of children, to 
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be brought up in the fear and nurture of the Lord, 
. Secondly, it was ordained for a remedy against 
sin and to avoid fornication. . Thirdly, it was or- 
dained for the mutual society, help and comfort that 
one ought to have of the other. . . .’ (Book of Common 
Prayer: The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony). 

According to the Codex Juris Canonici, marriage is 
invalid if one or both of the contracting parties by a 
positive act of the will excludes either : (1) the mar- 
riage itself, or (2) all right to the conjugal act, or (3) 
any essential property of marriage (Can. 1086, {2), 
The essential properties of marriage are Umity and 
[ndissolubility (Can. 1013). Acts which would invali- 
date the contracting of a marriage would be sinful 
when performed in a marriage already contracted. As 
the procreation of children is the primary end of mar- 
riage, and as venereal pleasure is attached to the sex 
act in order to induce men and women to the altruistic 
procreation of offspring, it is clear that the venereal 
pleasure cannot be sought or procured except in rela- 
tion to the procreation of offspring. Robbed of this 
end it becomes but a form of masturbation. Inside 
the married state it may be called mutual marital mas- 
turbation. The sin as such is equal whether the pre- 
ventive means taken are physical or artificial. But 
this sin committed in wedlock is greater than if com- 
mitted outside wedlock, because it is against the con- 
tract of marriage which God has raised to the dignity 
of a sacrament. 

So clearly is Neo-Malthusian birth-control against 
the primary end of marriage, that the question of the 
validity of many marriages is now difficult to decide. 
A common agreement to accept marriage and to use 
it only with Neo-Malthusian birth-control would mani- 
festly aunul the marriage. But short of this there are 
cases where, without making a common and explicit 
agreement, there is an understanding that it should 
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be used with Neo-Malthusian birth-control ; such cases 


are not easy to settle on the essential principles of 
marriage. 

When this deliberate or decisive interference with 
the primary end of marriage is joined to an almost ex- 
plicit intention to obtain divorce in case of difficul- 
ties, the present state of the institution of monogamous 
marriage becomes more than uncertain. 

No doctor has the right to say to a married couple : 
‘You ought not to have any children at all; or, if at 
all, then, only after a long interval.’ All that may be 
said is a bare statement of the medical fact, in such 
words as: ‘In my opinion, if you have another preg- 
nancy at any time, or soon, you will die, or be ill, or 
tisk the life of the child, etc., etc.” ‘Ought’ is an 
ethical category which should not be used by a doctor, 


| who, professionally speaking, is consulted on the phy- 


siological and pathological effects of the case. Still 
less should the word ‘ ought’ be used, say, by a lawyer 
or an economist who is consulted on the mere econo- 
mics of the case. If this categorical imperative ‘ ought’ 
is to be used at all, then only by the spiritual physi- 
cian, the priest, to whom is commissioned the care of 
the soul. Yet, speaking as a theologian and as a 
priest of wide experience, I should find it hard to 
determine the circumstances under which it should be 
said to a married couple: ‘ You ought not to have 


' children. If you perform the procreative act you will 
> commit sin.’ 


Again, a doctor cannot advise a contraceptive as 


, such. Great misuse is made of the principle ‘We can 
| advise the lesser of two evils.’ This principle rarely 
| applies; and only when it is a question of two moral 
' evils that hurt no one but the doer. It does not apply 
| to the physical evils. Indeed, when physical evil is 


coupled with moral evil, our advising the use of the 
principle may be a sin. Thus, if a man is contem- 
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plating murder, we cannot use the principle of ‘ tw 
evils ’ by advising the use of a safe method of killing! 
We cannot say: ‘ Well, if you will kill, I as an exper 
on homicide advise the use of a slow poison which 
cannot be detected.’ In the same way no doctor and 
no priest can say, and especially cannot accept a fee 
for saying : ‘ Well, as you are bent on Neo-Malthusian 
practices, I advise this or that method as being less 
dangerous to your health.’ This would be to o. 
operate in the sin. 


THE PsycHo.Locy or BirTH-CONTROL. 


This subject is so vast that a cursory treatment of it 
must be in the nature of an outline. 


1. We may quote from an unbiased if not an wu. 
willing authority, Arthur C. Buch, M.I.H. Writing 
as a convinced Neo-Malthusian for whom ‘ Birth. 
control knowledge has to fulfil its very high mori 
purpose,’ he adds: ‘ Birth-control—a science and a 
art—which should be a weapon for the alleviation of 
human misery and for the improvement of the human 
race, will become, unless we are very watchful, a mere 
excuse for indulgence, a conspiracy of wedded people 
to avoid natural responsibilities (parentage), even if 
it does not end in the national overthrow of moral te. 
straint, universal zerves, and the premature end of the 
civilized world. 

‘ For there is no denying that in the present cra 
stage of Birth-control . . . . it acts in direct opposition 
to the good of the race ’’ (The New Generation, April 
1923, p. 50). 

2. The psychology of Neo-Malthusian birth-contrdl 
demands the psychology of the small family in contrast 
with the large family. It is clear that in the large 
family as such, the child is brought up in a most stimv- 
lating atmosphere of poverty, chastity, obedience— 
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the three foundations of all stable society. Many of 
the reasons urged for birth-control, if carried out, 
would develop a race.so selfish as not to be worthy of 
being born. 

As to chastity in the large family, the common life 
of the two sexes united by the sacred bonds of brother- 
hood and sisterhood are a training in chastity which 
has no rival in the world. Catholics have always found 
that it is the large family as such, with its subtle train- 
ing in sexual restraint, which is a novitiate for novi- 
tiates. As to obedience, no institution in the world 
offers the same complicated and efficient training. 


3. But the psychology of Neo-Malthusian birth- 
control demands some account of its effect on the 
normal parent. Here, again, we must form our judg- 
ment by referring to the psychology of the larger 
family on the parent. It seems almost axiomatic that 
the parents of the large family are far removed from 
the sexual uncontrol so commonly attributed to them 
by modern Neo-Malthusians, and, I regret to add, by 
many modern ‘ Social Uplifters.”. The present writer 
can only state as his experience that no class of adults 
has been found by him so averse to discuss Race 
Suicide as the parents of large families! Psycho- 
logically speaking, this delicate chastity of the parent 
of a large family is not a miracle, but a law of nature. 
The care of a large family demands so much intel- 
lectual and volitional activity that sex-relations as 
such cease to be central and become peripheral. A 
father finding food and raiment for his family—or a 
mother suckling her little one—has a thousand in- 
terests above that of procuring sexual satisfaction with 
the safeguards of an educated Neo-Malthusianism. 


On the other hand, the parents whose marital re- 
lations have to give the maximum pleasure with the 
minimum risk, find their attention fixed on a motive 
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which tends to assume mastery. No one could habity. 
ally practice the strategics of the Neo-Malthusian; 
without being sooner or later overcome by an idée fixe, 
To the present writer it has always seemed that some, 
if not many, of the leaders of the Neo-Malthusian birth. 
control present the pathological features of erotic 
mania. This erotic mania tends to be a collective 
obsession. If there is such a psychological pheno- 
menon as mob mania, it is time for us to ask if the 
present avalanche of sexual activities is not an ex- 
ample of this phenomenon. Psychologically speaking, 
the Neo-Malthusian birth-control has effects which 
tend to be themselves causes of their causes. In other 
words, it is true psychology to say that sin tends both 
to feed itself and to feed upon itself. Thus, where 
there is an exact science and art of procuring sexual 
pleasures without offspring, facilities are afforded for 
dissolving marriage. It is the childless marriages that 
lead to divorce; and, again, it is divorce that leads 
to childless marriages. Hence, psychologically speak- 
ing, Neo-Malthusian birth-control tends to loosen the 
marriage tie, and the loosened marriage tie tends to 
develop Neo-Malthusian birth-control. 


An ADDITIONAL TASK. 


It is only right to add that, psychologically speak- 
ing, and in so far as economic or social states cond- 
tion mental states, the spread of Neo-Malthusian birth- 
control is mainly dependent on the present urban and 
industrial civilization. It is probably true that this 
industrialization with its wage basis, and, therefore, 
money basis, cannot give the normal family wage to 
the wage-earner of the normal family. 

Now if conjugal abstinence is, objectively speaking, 
heroic virtue, we must conclude that many of our 
people are faced with the alternative of the heroic 
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virtue of conjugal abstinence or of sinful Neo-Malthu- 
sian birth-control. jWe clergy, on whom to a large 
extent the future of the country depends, must do 
more than we are perhaps doing to change this urban 
industrialized civilization which 1s now giving the Neo- 
Malthusian the opportunity of posing as the only sane 


' social reformer. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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[In north Iceland, August, 1914, two friends saw a woma das] 
returning from work in the manner described. The con 
cluding incident explained her haste to arrive. } For 
anol 
a obli 
HERE was a woman riding hard, | mot 
tense form and shawl-wrapt head, 
like one from leisure long debarred — 
craving food and bed. and 
OE or f 
White in the landscape moved the spot, | brie 
the gallant beast she. rode 
through the late light, for night was not, - Rid 
winding with the road. ride 
hug 
The movement marked her rough, young breath, | f;y; 


restless, impatient heels, 
devouring miles of track-scarred heath, 
zest a rider feels. 


A willing race with day’s dim close 
the little charger strode. 

What Sigrunn, Signy, Sigurros 
like a valkyr rode? 


The eager rider slackens pace 
arriving at the stead; 

dismounting swings her leg with grace 
over Faxi’s head. 


Discharged, the horse without a pause 
drops his great neck to feed; 

the woman up the bank withdraws; 
nor gives him heed. 
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But we two not alone observe 
the bleak world’s lonely guest; 

the riding woman’s scorn and nerve; 
woman dash for home and rest. 

he con 





For now, with synchronising speed, 
another woman storms 

obliquely down the field to meet 
mother and empty arms; 


bearing a baby bundled up, 
and brandished like a torch; 
or proffered as it were a cup, 
brimming at a porch. 


Ride as a gleaner of the slain; 

ride for a light through gloom; 

[ hug and nuzzle and hug again 

ath, | fruit of the womb. 


Joun Gray. 




















BENEDICT Xill 
Born 1649. DIED 1730. 
ETER FRANCIS ORSINI, Vincent Mary in 


the Dominican Order, born on February the 2nd 
1649, was the eldest son of Ferdinand X, Duke of 
Gravina in the kingdom of Naples, and his wife, Gio- 
vanna Frangipani, of the ducal family of Tolpha. 
When still a little child the future Dominican Pope 
worried his mother to make him a Dominican habit. 
He used to wear this at his games, which were mostly 
of an ecclesiastical character, and we are also told that 
he fashioned for himself vestments and a little mitre. 
His parents, then, could scarcely have been surprised 
when, at the age of sixteen, he asked to be allowed to 
enter the Order of Preachers, but they were bitterly 
disappointed, because, in addition to being heir to the 
Duchy of Gravina, he was heir to his childless uncle, 
the Duke of Bracciano, who was the head of the great 
Orsini family. The Neapolitan friars very firmly re- 


fused to accept the boy, but Peter Francis was deter- | 


mined not to be defrauded of his vocation and took the } had 


opportunity of a family visit to Venice to run off to 
the friars there. Father Vincent Mary Gentili, a very 
well known Dominican who afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, received the boy into the Order, gave 
him his own name in religion, and entrusted him to the 
care of Father Dominic Burke, who was then Novice- 
Master at Venice. This Irish friar was well fitted for 
the charge of such a generous soul, for he himself had 
suffered much for his vocation and had escaped from 
prison in Kinsale at the peril of his life. He had 
worked for six years in Spain and then came to Italy, 
where he acted as novice-master in several important 
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Benedict XIII 


convents. In 1671 he was appointed Bishop of Elphin, 
and after much further persecution he died an exile at 
Louvain in 1704. His influence over the young Orsini 
was very great, and the latter throughout his long life 
always showed a particular love and veneration for the 
Irish Dominicans. 

Meanwhile his parents and his uncle complained to 
the Pope, Clement IX, of the action of the Venetian 
Dominicans, but the Pope, having himself examined 
the young novice, not only approved his vocation, but 
to shelter him from further family annoyance allowed 
him to be professed when he had worn the habit only 
six months. It is pleasant to find that his mother not 
only repented of her opposition but, on the death of 
Duke Ferdinand, became a nun in a convent of the 
Third Order of Saint Dominic, as also did her 
daughter. If Brother Vincent had dreams of a long 
and sheltered life in the cloister he was soon disillu- 
sioned, for on February 22nd, 1672, when only twenty- 
three years of age, he was proclaimed Cardinal Priest 
of St. Sixtus by his relative, Pope Clement X, who 
had already, on August 24th of the previous year, 
created him Cardinal, but reserved his name ix petto. 
Dismayed at such a promotion, the young priest—he 
had only been ordained one year—strove hard to 
escape the unwelcome dignity, but the Pope directed 
the Master-General to command him to accept in virtue 
of his vow of obedience. Three years later he was 
required to accept either the Archbishopric of Salerno 
or that of Manfredonia (Siponte); characteristically, 
he chose the latter because it was the poorer. In 1680 
he was transferred to Cesena and six years later to the 
important see of Benevento, which he held till his 
death in 1730, ruling it whilst he was Pope through a 
Vicar-General, Cardinal Coscia. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that no more saintly and hard-working 
bishop had ruled in Italy since the death of Saint 
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Charles Borromeo. Each year Cardinal Orsini made 
an episcopal visitation of each parish, built new and 
restored old churches, erected hospitals and in every 
way sought to relieve distress and suffering. Twice 
he held a Synod of his whole Province, the first, in 
1693, being attended by eighteen suffragan bishops, 





the second, in 1698, by twenty, and the Acts were ap- | 


proved and commended by the Holy See. Twice dur. 
ing his episcopate, 1688 and 1702, Benevento was 
severely damaged by earthquakes, but the Archbishop 
did so much to relieve the sufferers and spent so much 
money in rebuilding the city that he was called its 
second founder. He himself narrowly escaped death 
during the first earthquake, when he fell from an upper 
.oom into the basement.’ The gentleman with whom 
he was talking at the time was killed, but he himself 
was saved by some beams forming an archway over 
him, and he was dug out an hour and a half later totally 


uninjured. He attributed his escape to his favourite | 


\ 


— 


patron, Saint Philip Neri, whose image he was wear. | 


ing at the time. 

On May 2gth, 1724, after a conclave lasting seventy 
days, Cardinal Orsini was elected Pope in succession 
to Innocent XII. This was the sixth conclave at 
which he had assisted, and when we consider that the 
other five had lasted an average length of two months 
it seems clear that little unanimity was to be found in 
the Sacred College during the latter half of the sever- 
teenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries. 
These continual delays were largely the result of the 


ne 


political state of Europe. Apart from the non-Italian | 


Cardinals, who frequently followed the dictates of 
their. various Governments, there existed two marked 
divisions in the Sacred College, the Zelanti and the 
Moderate Party. The former bound themselves always 
to vote for the best candidate irrespective of the favour 
or disfavour shown him by the various courts, whereas 
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Benedict XIII 


the Moderate party were willing to exclude the best 
candidate if he were not a persona grata with some 
European power, provided they could find a not in- 
capable substitute. Cardinal Orsini, as we should 
expect, had been a staunch member of the Zelanti in 
all his many conclaves and, but for his uncompromis- 
ing spirit, he would almost certainly have been elected 
Pope years before. As his sixth conclave lengthened 
out from: March 20th to May 25th he began a novena 
of prayers to his beloved Saint Philip, only to find, 
on the fourth day of his novena, that all eyes were 
directed towards himself and that his election was 
certain. 

The voting that day, May 29th, was, he saw, sure 
to go in his favour, and though he protested his great 
age, his many infirmities, his incapacity and want of 
energy, the Cardinals determined to proceed to the 
voting which resulted in the requisite majority. But 
he still held out, even under the theological fire of the 
celebrated Jesuit theologian, Cardinal Tolomei, who 
sought to prove to him theologically that he was bound 
to take up the burden; he only agreed when the Car- 
dinals sent for the Master General of his Order, Father 
Augustine Pipia, who commanded him under obedi- 
ence to accept the tiara. Orsini, who throughout his 
long life always acknowledged the General’s authority, 
submitted and allowed himself to be proclaimed under 
the title of Benedict XIV, but later changed the num- 
eral of the title to XIII when it was pointed out to him 
that Peter de Luna, the Benedict XIII of the Great 
Schism, had been an anti-pope. 

Although he was seventy-five years of age he deter- 
mined to make no change in his ascetic life, and his 
first objection was to the luxurious bed prepared for 
him in the Vatican. He insisted on sending for a 
Dominican bed with a hard mattress and coarse 
woollen sheets. On the day of his coronation he was 
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carried, as usual, to St. Peter’s in the sedia gestatoria, 
but on reaching the doors of the basilica he ordered the 
bearers to stop, and descending he walked up the vast 
aisle, to the consternation of the Master of Ceremonies 
whose objections he brushed aside by saying that he 
was not worthy to sweep out the sacred edifice, much 
less be carried through it on a throne, and persisted in 
his action although the Master of Ceremonies rather 
bitterly asked what was the use of the choir singing 
Ecce Sacerdos Magnus if the people in the great 
church could not see his Holiness. 

Benedict, as has been said, retained his old diocese 
of Benevento, though the administrator, Cardinal 
Coscia, grossly abused the Pope’s confidence, for 





which Benedict’s successor, Clement XII. imprisoned | 


him for ten years. Coscia’s peculations, both at Bene. 
vento and Rome, though they were unknown to the 
Pope, were well known to others and cast the only 
shadow over a glorious pontificate. Benedict visited 
Benevento as Pope in 1727 and again in 1729. On the 
first occasion, Algerine pirates lay in wait for the papal 
ship, for they had conceived the audacious design of 
carrying the Pope a prisoner to Algiers. Whilst 
imagination recoils from contemplating their possible 
success, Benedict himself was not much perturbed, 
though on his second visit he sailed in one ot his own 
war galleys and the Algerines preferred discretion to 
valour. 

The Pope’s love for his old diocese was equalled by 
his love for his Order and one of his first visits as Pope 
was to the convent of the Minerva, where the Master 
General resided. He attended the office in choir and 
dined with the community in the refectory, where he 
sat at the same table as the General. He would not 
allow the latter to kiss his foot, but gave him his hand 
instead and then insisted on kissing the hand of the 
General to show that he still regarded him as his reli- 
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Benedict XIII 


gious superior.. His admiration for the General was 
indeed great, but Father Pipia must have considered 
the Pope avenged when Benedict placed him under 
obedience to accept the office of Cardinal as he himself 
had been forced by Pipia to accept the Pontificate. I[t 
also spoke largely for the Pope’s fine character that 
he showed every mark of respect to Pipia’s successor, 
Father Ripoll, who had been elected in opposition to 
Father Molo, whose claims the Pope himself had ad- 
vocated. Benedict also showed his love for the Irish 
Domincans by frequent visits to them at St. Sixtus. 
On one occasion he went there to make a ten days’ 
retreat before Easter and he lived with the community 
as one of themselves, attending the choir and refectory 
with them and on Monday and Tuesday in Holy Week 
he received, in company with the friars, the customary 
discipline at the hands of the hebdomadary, Father 
Michael McDonough. He had a great admiration 
for the future bishop and historian, Father Thomas 
Burke, with whom he often conversed. He also 
showed his Order’s traditional love for the Francis- 
cans, with whom he sometimes dined at Ara Celi, 
wearing the Dominican habit. 

Throughout his long pastoral life he had been noted 
for his tender care of the poor and suffering, and now 
that he was Pope it was no uncommon sight in Rome 
to see him alight from his carriage to visit and console 
some sick person, and often he himself administered 
the last sacraments. 

Perhaps after his charity he was most remarkable 
for his zeal in matters of ecclesiastical rites and dis- 
cipline. He who had been a bishop so long was we'l 
qualified to publish a new Ceremoniale FE piscoporum 
which still remains in force. He also wished tu restore 
as far as possible the dignity of ecclesiastical chant 
and showed little tolerance for the abuses then rife. 
For example, he rebuked the Benedictine nuns of 
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Milan for using various musical instruments duriry 
the celebration of High Mass and Vespers; and ‘ 
also forbade the Franciscans to use any other instr. 
ment than the organ in their churches. Lest we should 
deem him to have been intolerant in this matter w 
should remember that one of his successors, the ce;- 
brated Benedict XIV, had to forbid the use of violins 


oboes, mandolins, kettledrums and other varieties of | 


instrument in the sacred liturgy. Benedict XIII ain 
embodied much useful legislation in the decrees of th: 
Lateran Synod which he held in 1725. This Coun 
ordered the acceptance of the Bull Unigenitzs and the 
Pope had the satisfaction of receiving the submissian 
of Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, who had 
hitherto refused to accept it, and under a former Pope 
had appealed from the Pope to a General Council. 
Benedict had difficulties with several governments. 
He successfully adjusted affairs with Naples ani 
Savoy, but with Portugal he was less successful. John 


V became enraged when the Pope would not confer the | 


Red Hat on the unworthy Monsignor Bichi and 
severed all communication with the Holy See. Bene. 
dict always regarded promotions to the Sacred College 
as amongst his chief cares and only chose men of exce- 
lent character and ability. The two most pr: minett 
were Vincent Gotti, one of the greatest treologians tx 
Dominican Order has produced, and Prospero Lan- 
bertini, famous as Pope Benedict XIV. 

Benedict XIII was seized with his last illncss, a 
attack of influenza, in February, 1730. For a fer 
days hopes were held out of his recovery, but hs 
strength suddenly collapsed and he died on Februar 
21st. He had been a Dominican sixty-five years, ’ 
Cardinal sixty, and a bishop fifty-five. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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HALF TRUTHS 


N the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of 

Charles II there appeared in The Times a most 
interesting article on that monarch and his time by 
Keith Feiling. The typically English attitude of mind 
towards the history of that reign expressed in its lines 
must, however, have roused the attention of Catholic 
readers, especially his allusion to ‘ the half truths of 
which Oates got hold.’ 

It is matter for conjecture how many of his non- 
Catholic readers were aware of the whole truth where 
it touches Titus Oates and the malignant story of his 
career. To besure, no historian defends the man who, 
according to Macaulay, was ‘ the founder of the school 
of false witnesses.’ Every Englishman has learned at 
school that Titus Oates was a miscreant of the most 
evil and mischievous genius; that the men who were 
condemned to death on the strength of his false accu- 
sation were innocent victims of a politically engin- 
eered plot which had as its background the end of 
frustrating the Catholic succession to the throne. The 
end, in the mind of the average protestant English- 
man, was laudable, although it did not justify the 
means adopted by the Government in this case. 

That whole truth is indeed an answer to those inside 
and out of the British Parliament, who protested that 
the Catholic Relief Act of recent years, which re- 
moved the last of the penal laws from the Statute 
Book, was unnecessary and irrelevant to the times in 
which we live. For while education has become uni- 
versal since the days of the Stuarts, and makes daily 
advances undreamt of by men of that time, it must 
be a matter of unabated wonder to Catholics that our 
protestant neighbours remain to this hour in an 
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ignorance with regard to the truths governing ow 
lives, almost as dark as that cloud which blinded the 
judges of Titus Oates’s victims. Thus a very far from 
negligible number of people who pass in society a 

‘educated’ are ready to believe that the Pope per. 
sonally sends money to anyone responsible for bring. 
ing a convert into the Church; that the walls behin( 
which monks and nuns seek seclusion literally ‘ wall 
them in’; that the novices, having been lured within 
them by unfair manipulation of their spiritual aspira. 
tions, are locked in without hope of escape; that the 
Jesuit noviciate consists in an inauguration into 2 
system of cunning unguessed at by the ordinary pub- 
lic. Undoubtedly, there are more men and women 
in our midst who credit these and far wilder fables 
than there are persons who have arrived at the nar. 
rowest approximation of a true estimate of our re- 
ligion. In spite of the inseparability with which the 
history of our country is bound up with that of the 
Catholic Church, popular ignorance in matters belong: 
ing to the Catholic Faith remains an outstanding 
anomaly when compared with the general enlighten- 
ment of the times. 

Where ignorance remains, the superstition bred of 
it is not wholly conquered. Although we of the twen- 
tieth century had no reason to fear a sentence undet 
the law of Elizabeth for possessing our crucifixes and 
prayer-books before the passage of the Catholic Relief 


Bill, yet the police ban exercised by authority of one | 


of the penal laws on the Carfin Catholic procession in 
1924 revealed a public attitude of mind which would 
be capable of opposing a barrier of unfair discrimina- 
tion and ruthless bigotry against the activities of the 
Church if appealed to by an intolerantly-minded gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Keith Feiling stated in his article that 
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Charles II ‘fought the whole Popish Plot,’ but | 
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Half Truths 


omitted to mention the means by which his Majesty’s 
Government ‘fought’ a plot in which his Majesty 
himself made no pretence of believing. 

The story of one of Titus Oates’s lay victims affords 
an illustration of those means, and of the mind of 
King and subjects. 

Prior to the year 1678, Richard Langhorne was an 
ordinary citizen of London, a member of the Inner 
Temple, busy with the affairs of his clients. As a 
Catholic he could practise his legal profession only by 
the authority of a special license; he was obliged to 
send his sons abroad to be educated; he paid in taxes 
double the amount demanded of his protestant fellow- 
countrymen ; but such disabilities were light compared 
with the persecution suffered by the generation imme- 
diately preceding his. 

Protestants, including his own direct or collateral 
descendants, who have heard of Richard Langhorne 
at all, know that he was arrested and executed on a 
charge of High Treason brought against him by Titus 
Oates. Let us pursue the half-truths generally con- 
nected with his story and confront them with the 
whole truths clearly established by the proceedings at 
his trial. The report of this, taken at the time, and 
to be found in Vol. VII of Cobbett’s State Trials, 
clearly establishes his innocence, yet he was con- 
demned and executed upon the strength of the worth- 
less evidence set forth therein. His own Memoir, 
written in prison, together with the devotions compiled 
by him as a preparation for death, are to be found 
in the same volume, following the account of the trial. 

On October 7th, 1678, he was arrested by order of 
a warrant issued by the Council against /okn Lang- 
horne. 

He had gone about his business as usual during the 
week when the town had already been ringing with 
the cry that a great popish plot was afoot to murder 
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the King, place his Catholic brother on the throne, 
and re-establish Catholic worship throughout the land 
by force of French arms, the aid of French money, 
and the treachery of English Catholics. 

‘From hence,’ he writes in his memoir, ‘ it must in 
all reason be agreed that I must be a perfect madman 
to appear publicly and not to fly or conceal myself if 
I were conscious of the least imaginable guilt.’ 

His protests to the governor of Newgate that it 
was illegal to detain him on the authority of a warrant 
which did not name him were unavailing. Withow 


being accused, or brought before a magistrate, he | 


was placed in solitary confinement, and for two months 
was kept in ignorance of what the charge against him 
was. At the end of that time, as he relates in his 
memoir, he was interviewed by ‘ three noble lords of 


parliament,’ who informed him that he was to be in » 
dicted for high treason, but that he might save his | 


life by declaring all he knew about the plot. 

‘T was amazed,’ he writes, ‘ to hear of such a charge 
against me when my conscience cleared me of all guilt 
of that nature so much as in thought. I therefore 
asked of their lordships whether, from the character 
they had received of me in the world, they believed m: 
to be an honest man? To which it was answered bj 
one of their lordships that their answer to that ques- 
tion of mine was to be distinguishing—namely, that 


I had so good and unblemished a reputation in the | 


world that if I were to give evidence in any concern 
of ten or twenty thousand pounds he should value my 
evidence as highly as any man’s evidence whatso- 
ever. But that in this present case, if I should swear 
my innocence, or that I knew nothing of the plot or 
treason with which I was charged, his lordship woul¢ 
not believe one word that I should swear.’ 

Catholics will recognise here a spirit which is still 
keenly alive to-day, and there are Protestants who will 
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Half Truths 


still find excuses for the complete absence of logic 
it reveals. 

Though the establishment of Richard Langhorne’s 
innocence does not depend upon the testimony of his 
own memoir, the directness and simplicity of the 
account he gives of his imprisonment can leave no 
doubt of its truth. 


His solitary confinement continued until March, 
1679, when a friend was allowed to visit him, ‘to 
exhort me,’ he says, ‘ to confess my knowledge of the 
plot, to represent unto me my danger if I refused, 
and to give me hopes of a free pardon if I complied 
therein. In short, he both told me I was to expect 
no mercy without a discovery made by me of the plot, 
and that there were two or three express witnesses 
against me who had been believed already by several 
juries, and that it was unreasonable in me to expect 
that other juries would not believe what former juries 
had believed. He added that the whole people were 
possessed of a full belief of the plot from the testi- 
mony of those witnesses, and of such strange an abhor- 
rence against all of my religion, that whatever could 
be said against me would be believed by any jury, 
and whatever I should pretend to give in evidence 
for my defence would be disbelieved and rejected, 
though an angel should come from Heaven to confirm 
it.’ 


Non-Catholic sources provide ample contemporary 
evidence to corroborate this description of the public 
attitude of mind at the time, and to show that edu- 
cated Protestants who did not believe in the exist- 
ence of a plot looked cynically on while their Catholic 
fellow- subjects were falsely accused and executed as 
participators in the imaginary treason. 

Without quoting further from Richard Langhorne’s 
own memoir, we will turn to the report of his trial, 
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which took place eight months after he had bee 
thrown into prison, on June 14th, 1679. 


He was arraigned before Chief Justice Scroggs, 





who the day before had tried the five Jesuit martyrs, 
Blessed Thomas Whitebread, William Waring, Ap. 
thony Turner, John Fenwick, and John Gavan, and, | 
of course, upon the false evidence of Titus Oates and 
his confederate Bedloe, had found them guilty of 
high treason. 


The accusation brought by Oates against Richard 
Langhorne was that he had received and transmitted 
to others commissions signed on behalf of the Pope | 
by the General of the Jesuit Order, by which the 
highest offices int the State were conferred upon 
Catholics in the event of the success of the con. 
spiracy. 


be tried ; he had no counsel, and no means was allowed 
him of preparing his defence other than what infor- 
mation he could gather from reports of the trials of 
Mr. Coleman, the Duchess of York’s Secretary, and 
of Blessed William Ireland and Blessed John Greve. 
who had already suffered martyrdom. He discovered 
by these that ‘ the King’s Evidence ’ Oates and Bed- 
loe had already been pronounced by one jury to be 
‘very ill men ’; that Oates had at the trial of Blessed 
William Ireland contradicted his own statements made 
at Edward Coleman’s trial; that he had alluded to 
himself (Richard Langhorne) at Coleman’s trial, and 
had stated that he had not seen him since the month 
of April, 1678. 

‘He had locked himself up as to a time,’ wrote 
Richard Langhorne in his memoir, ‘ and could not 


without perjury charge anything against me as done 


after that time.” 
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Half Truths 


Father Nicholas Blundell, S.J., who was present 
in disguise at the trial, in a letter quoted by Foley, 
describes the continual uproar of the hostile crowd. 
In the report of the trial we read how Lord Castle- 
maine came in person to protest that witnesses for the 
defence were in fear of their lives and dared not 
appear for the prisoner. 

No present-day reader of Oates’s general indict- 
ment of the Catholic community (which will be found 
in Vol. VI of Cobbett’s State Trials) could be de- 
ceived for a moment as to the utter incredibility of 
his story, nor, as has already been said, did promi- 
nent contemporaries believe it. Yet a garbled ver- 
sion of the whole hideous page of history is presum- 
ably accepted by the majority in this country, since a 
writer in The Times can to this day allude to ‘ the 
half truths of which Titus Oates got hold.’ 

As Richard Langhorne had not been informed in 
what his treason was supposed to have consisted, his 
only defence lay in seeking to prove the worthlessness 
of the testimony brought against him by ‘ The King’s 
— as Oates and his confederate Bedloe were 
called. 


The infamous characters borne by both these crimi- 
nals can be discovered in the reports of the trials of 
all the prisoners convicted of complicity in the plot 
which Oates invented. No written evidence against 
Langhorne could be produced, although his alleged 
crime had been the transcribing of treasonable docu- 
ments, and while he had been for eight months in 
solitary confinement, his chambers and papers could 
be ransacked by emissaries of the Government. 

A letter from Father Oliva, the General of the 
Jesuits, conferring an office within the order upon one 
of the English Fathers, was produced in court, and 
Bedloe declared it to be in the same handwriting as 
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the treasonable letters he had seen in Mr. Lang. | # Z 





horne’s office. thei 
Such was the evidence upon which Blessed Richard C 
Langhorne was condemned to death for high treason, | left 
Even at that date the true characters of his accuses | 
were well known. Oates, after pretending to be con. | b . 
verted to the Catholic Faith and so gaining admission 
to the Jesuit colleges abroad as a student, had declared my 
himself to be once more a protestant. Only after he °°" 
had freely contradicted his own statements made a | 008 


the several trials was he finally dismissed as a worth- 
less witness at the trial of Sir George Wakeman, two bk 
days after the execution of Richard Langhorne. Eno 
Bedloe was a criminal, newly released from gaol, ee 
when the reward of £500 offered to anyone who should ty 
discover the murderers of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey 
attracted him to London. On his first arrival ther: 
he stated under cross-examination that he knew 
nothing of the plot, but subsequently he contrived to 
‘remember’ so much that he became one of the two 
chief witnesses for the Crown against those falsely 
accused by Oates. Both men were lavishly paid for 
their services, granted royal pardons for past crimes, 
lodged and fed at the expense of the Government, 
and féted by the mob, while those whom Oates indi- 
cated as conspirators were arbitrarily arrested upon 
his word alone. 
Some of the witnesses for the defence of Richard 
Langhorne were prevented by mob hostility from ob- 
taining a hearing, but the sixteen youths and men whe | 
had been brought from the Jesuit College of St. Omers 
in Flanders as witnesses for the defence of the five | 
Jesuit fathers were recalled and examined in his case. 
And when Chief Justice Scroggs summed up he in- 
structed the jury that if these witnesses could have 
been believed, their evidence would have proved Oates 
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Half Truths 


to be a perjurer; but because they were Catholics, 
their word could not be believed. 

Catholic readers of Mr. Keith Feiling’s article are 
left to wonder why the average Englishman is content 
to accept as a ‘ half-truth ’ a lie which the whole truth 
so easily exposes. How can an historian state that 
the King ‘ fought the whole Popish Plot,’ while his- 
tory admits that there was no plot? And perhaps to 
conclude that it is because, if our protestant fellow 
countryman acknowledged the whole truth in this in- 
stance, logic would confront him with very many ques- 
tions as to the characters of the men who were respon- 
sible for imposing the now established religion upon 
England and maintaining its form of worship, and the 
means they used—questions that it would be less easy 
to answer than it is to paint black grey. 


MARGARET BLUNDELL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Sworp Biape or MicwagL. By Cecily Hallack. (Sands 
& Co; ?). 


Miss Hallack has written her book—a sequel to ‘ Beard. 
less Counsellors ’— For those who find it Good to be Young,’ 
Now | venture to speculate that, however old in years Provi- 
dence may see fit to permit Miss Hallack to grow, she will find 
it difficult to grow old in the one sense that is reprehensible— 
that is to say, disillusioned, bitter, unkind. Her robust optim. 
ism, her wide charity of outlook are evidently the fruits of a live 
Catholicism. Away with the nonsense that a novel to be a 
work of art, must have no moral! ‘Tales told solely to amuse 
are good, but tales with a moral, other things being equal, are 
better. They touch profounder deeps. And Miss Hallack is 
a true writer. Her motive in writing does not spring from 
that vanity of these days of indiscriminate printing, the itch to 
cover paper with ink, to see oneself in print. She desires to 
say something important beautifully, evidently because she sees 
beautifully. And she nearly always succeeds. She succeeds, 
moreover, with humour, and that means that she has a sense 
of proportion. Her characters live, even those who appear 
very little on her scene—except, perhaps, Margery, who 
doesn’t convince me as the attractive young woman her creator 
evidently sees her. Joe is a joy, and so is Lady Augusta. The 
scene of the healing of Mrs. Crew is delicious and so is that of 
the buck-jumping of the Vicar of Wallhurst. The sick call is, 
quite seriously, a heavenly episode, the conversion of Mrs. 
Mace is completely convincing and so is the ‘ call’ to Hilary, 
the last two most subtly difficult to do. If I were to search for 
destructive criticism, I should protest that I] Maestro irritates 
me, that Giovanna is not convincingly Italian and that her 


‘hate’ of Jim is the least successful episode in the book. One | 


or two typographical errors have no doubt been already pointed 
out by earlier reviewers. But these are flaws only in a fine 
piece of work whose main value is its clear exposition of the 
Catholic attitude to life and eternity—propaganda never irri 
tating, as it might easily be, especially to the non-Catholic, 
because it is an essential part of the development of the char- 
acters within the limits of the plot. If the author had realised 
how well her book stands on its own feet I think she would have 
omitted the unnecessary prop of the Preface. However, few 
people read Prefaces, except reviewers, who are generally 
believed to read little else! A.C. 
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Book Reviews 


A Book or Essays RicutLy CALLED THE THING. By G. K. 
Chesterton. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6 net.) 


Mr. Chesterton’s apologetical method may be described as the 
gentle art of cancelling out. His opponents’ arguments are 
set one on top and one below and then struck out one against 
the other until nothing is left except the evidence of the incon- 
sistency of the opposition. For instance an eminent historian 
complains that the monks were inhuman because of their harsh, 
ascetical rules and then later he complains of the laxity of the 
same monks for not keeping their rules. Another writer will 
not allow to Our Lady the title, Immaculate, and yet neither 
will he allow that there is any original sin at all, thereby im- 
plying that we are all conceived immaculate. Again Catholics 
are accused of leaving children entirely unwarned about the 
moral dangers of the body by the very same people who abuse 
the same Catholics for the infamous suggestions of the Con- 
fessional. You see the idea? The method is really only an 
application of the homely phrase, ‘ You cannot have your cake 
and eat it.’ Mr. Chesterton has a merry time of it balancing 
these contradictory charges and he has done more than any 
other apologist to convict if not convince the modern world of 
its muddle-headedness and its mentalwoolliness especially where 
the Catholic Church is concerned : and he does it very effectively 
in his professedly apologetical and controversial book, The 
Thing,—an unhappy title which we hope will not discourage 
any would-be reader. 

I am just old enough to have been fairly young when G. K. 
Chesterton first began to write for the papers. I can remember 
the eager thrill with which every Saturday I read his column 
in The Daily News and, whenever I could lay hands on it, his 
weekly article in The Illustrated London News. That was 
about a quarter of a century ago and, since then, I think I have 
kept up with most of what he has written. I know I am con- 
demning myself and admitting that I have settled down into 
the inevitable stodginess of middle age when I say that now 
when reading G.K.C. I do not always experience the first 
fine rapture of those earlier days. The freshness and surprise 
of the verbal conjuring disappear when one has studied all the 
tricks : familiarity dulls the sharp edge; and moreover when 
youth departs not only innocence but the sense of wonder goes 
With it. But the marvel of G.K.C. is that he himself does 
not grow old or shed innocence or wonder: he remains as 
bright and genial as he was twenty-five years ago. It is true, 


» I think, to say that he does play with words and he does 
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indulge in what may be called verbal conjuring ; but it would be 
a pity if veaders were to see nothing more in him than that; 
because, apart from his tricks of style (which please some 
people and irritate others), he is unmatched in his perfect way 
of hitting the bull’s eye nearly every time. He is brilliant, 
so superlatively brilliant that sometimes outlines are blurred 
and weak eyes are dazzled with excess of light. What Pro 
fessur Elton said of Meredith may sometimes be said 
Chesterton—he sheds around a ‘ sparkling mist or spray of 
commentary, an emanation of bewildering light.’ But ther 
are different sorts of brilliance. There is the blinding blaze ¢ 
the noonday sun; there is the hard cold glare of electricity; 
there is the sharp, hard sparkle of a perfectly cut diamond ; ani 
there is the soft, mellow brilliance of old gold. I think th 
unprejudiced reader of G.K.C. will be very often rewarded 
with the gold-and-precious-stone brilliance and rarely find it 
necessary to put on his tinted specacles. Anyhow brightness 
and lucidity are not carried to excess by all of our modem 
writers and there are already too many people nowadays wear 
ing mental blinkers. 


B.D. 
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LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. By Giovanni Papini. Trans 


lated by Alice Curtayne. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


In Labourers in the Vineyard Giovanni Papini is typically 
Italian in his frank self-revealing and in his feeling for 
humanity. It is a book so unequal that the inequality accentu. 
ates its vitality. It has no Olympian perfection or precious. 
ness—but it writes Papini as one who certainly loves his fellow 
men. The first essay on Petrarch might be read by young 
scholar and Petrarchian authority together with equal advan- 
tage, for it is a worthy miniature, in natural colours, of the 


too often too legendary Aretine. You read it—and the grey ~ 


statue comes alive. Did space permit, many a phrase of acute 
perception might be quoted from this essay. One only can be 
taken—haphazard. ‘ Like all sensitive and cultured people, 
the world allured him so long as it was remote, and disgusted 
him the moment he descended to it. Like all the victims of 
genius, he sought for the impossible and succeeded only in 
arresting some fragments of, the possible.’ ‘ 
Michelangelo he makes approachable. His sympathy with 
Romanelli is charming. In the essay on St. Francis you have 


at its best an example of his gift of writing for the average | 
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man—so, too, in the simple, cogent, adequate essay on St. 
ignatius which is extraordinarily good. The essays on Giuliotti 
and Oscar Ghiglia, and on de Maistre add nothing—in 
the opinion of the reviewer—to the book. The essay on 
Manzoni is much too long and undeniably tedious. That on 
Jacopone da Todi is an important addition to Miss Underhill’s 
scholarly book—merely because—slight as it is—it is full of 
Papini’s cogent psychology. In ‘ Pius XI’ he is unexpectedly 
admirable with essentially Catholic wisdom. 

It is on the Four Evangelists that he cannot write. There 
you have a sudden poverty of soil. No, Papini is a humanist, 
not a contemplative of divinity, and men though the Evan- 
gelists were, it is not as men that they affected the world, but, 
as Papini himself sees, as the Four Creatures of the Apocalypse. 
But perhaps only John Henry Newman could have said any- 
thing about the Four Evangelists. 

Smile you may at the preface, its Latin candour provoking 
your Anglo-Saxon faint distress at a man who beholds in a 
glass what manner of man he is, but perhaps you will agree it 
is worth while to know one’s own humanity if it can teach 
so much of that greater study than psychology—namely 
humanism. Miss Curtayne cannot be too much praised for the 
perfection of the translation. 


C.H. 


CaTHoLic Reunion. By the Rev. Spencer Jones. (Printed for 
the Confraternity of Unity by Basil Blackwell, Oxford.) 


The religious position of the Rev. Spencer Jones and his 
fellow Anglo-Catholics being what it is, their intellectual posi- 
tion becomes difficult to discover. These earnest men would 
say with the writer of Catholic Reunion: ‘'We believe we are 
right in contemplating Corporate Reunion as distinguished from 
individual submission.’ 


1. There can be no question of the loyalty of this group, who 
keep faith with a Church which on their principles has failed to 
keep faith with them. 


2. The Anglo-Catholic movement is about to keep its centen- 
ary. It would be beyond the evidence to say that the Church of 
England has moved towards a more Catholic position. Anglo- 
Catholicism is now more tolerated in the Establishment. But 
the evidence would show that if there is a growth of toleration 
towards Anglo-Catholicism there is a still greater growth of 
toleration towards Modernism. Indeed, Modernism is grow- 
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ing not only within the Church of England but within the Anglo. 
Catholics. Men who looked on Hurrell Froude, Keble and 
Pusey as the Basil, Nazianzen and Athanasius of their move. 
ment would be dismayed by the modernistic atmosphere of even 
the last Anglo-Catholic Congress. 


3. It is for this reason that we have again and again put to 
Anglo-Catholics the following question ‘On what Catholic 
principle do you allow souls to remain in communion with con 
demned heresy?’ Having hitherto failed to receive any 
answer to the plain question we find it impossible to discover 
the intellectual basis of the school of thought voiced by the book 
we are reviewing. 

Sometimes we hear it said: ‘ There can be no hope of Re 
union whilst Rome remains what she is.’ But we might say 
not only ‘ There can be no hope of Re-union whilst the Church 
of England remains what she is "—but even ‘ whilst the Anglo. 
Catholics remain what they are.’ 

If Anglo-Catholics remain in full communion with heresy in 
the hope that one day they may purge the heresy from their 
Church, are they not thereby proving themselves the offspring 
or heirs of the Elizabethan clergy who passively accepted the 
Elizabethan Settlement? As not even Tudor Sovereigns hai 
a divine right of immortality, the Elizabethan clergy awaited 
Elizabeth’s death as an end to the new Tudor settlement in reli- 
gion. But Greek Kalends never come. 


V.McN. 


Tue Swirt Years. By George Stevenson. (The Bodley Head; 
7/6.) 


Here is a thing of delicacy : the story of Tony Redgold’s life 
as it has been affected by a number of other people; a tale of 
reminiscence that rings true, told with humour and discern- 








—— 
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ment that save it from any tinge of sentimentality ; told, too, | 


with a sense of charity that stamps these lively characters as 
authentic. I have not read for a long time a more subtle study 
than the contrasting of Tony with his father, or this picture of 
the transition from the Victorian point of view to ours. 


R.R. 
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